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VERNON THOMAS KIRKBRIDE 


The Sunny Shower 


HATEVER the weather may be— 
Rain or sunshine, 
Cloud or showers— 
Sally goes out to water the flowers, 
Whatever the weather may be. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 





Aprin, 1931 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rute Evetyn HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Much of the material in this issue is appropriate 
for springtime and Easter: ‘‘The Sunny Shower,’’ 
‘*Johanna’s Wonderful Easter Egg,’’ ‘‘The History 
of a Tree,’’ ‘‘A Great Holiday of Albania,’’ ‘‘ Easter- 
Eve Bonfires.’’ 

There are also features of interest in the follow- 
ing classes : 


Art: 
“A Roman Fountain.” 
Citizenship: 


“Watching Wings,” “Our Friends in Other Lands,” 
and “With Our American Juniors.” 
Geography: 

Albania—“A Great Holiday of Albania.” 

Germany—Easter-Eve Bonfires.” 

Holland—“Johanna’s Wonderful Easter Egg.” In con- 
nection with this feature Miss Upjohn’s story of the 
CALENDAR picture for June ‘is of interest now: 

“There are few places left in Holland where you will 
see costumes worn every day and as a matter of course. 
But on the Island of Zeeland you may find them in the 
‘Village of Rosy Arms.’ It is so called because the girls 
wear tight-fitting bodices with short sleeves, leaving their 
arms bare to the sun. There you will find wide skirts 
and blue aprons, coral necklaces, gold head-ornaments; 
and behind the brass-knockered doors rows of jolly crock- 
ery full of cupboards and fat blue churns. 

“On the map the ‘Village of Rosy Arms’ is Veere. It 
is a very old place with a great church and a Gothic 
town hall, and at one time it had a lively trade with 
Scotland. The guild house of the Scotch merchants still 
stands on the quay, a high-shouldered, gabled mansion 
of gray stone. 

“Because the North Sea crashes against the far end 
of the village, men have raised a dyke higher than the 
house tops. There a row of windmills beat the sky 
merrily with their giant arms. Below them on the land 
side, lazy sails creep through the protected grain fields 
by way of hidden canals. 

“The people of Veere are well-to-do dairy farmers and 
fisher folk living comfortably and modernly behind their 
bright doors and shutters, while the sweet, cracked 
= in the clock tower still sing their song of the 
past. 

Italy—“A Roman Fountain.” 

Jugoslavia—‘An Album from Jugoslavia.” 

United States and Alaska—“With Malemutes in Blue- 
berry Time.” 

Other Countries 


Health: 

“What We Do.” 
GUIDE. 
History, United States: 


The story “Rose Percy,” will be useful in preparing a 
program to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
American Red Cross. See also the editorial, “Get Ready 
for the Anniversary.” 


Nature: 


“With Malemutes in Blueberry Time,” “What We Do,” 
“The History of a Tree.” Though in prose form, this 


“Our Friends in Other Lands.” 





See also Page 4 of this TEACHER’S 





charming essay, borrowed from the Polish Junior Red 
Cross magazine, is in content a poem. 
Primary Grades: 

“What We Do,” and “The Sunny Shower.” 


Travel and Research 


ON GREENLAND’S CLOSED SHORE. By Isobel Wylie 
Hutchison. William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh 
and London, 1930. 

Written with a deeper insight than the ordinary 
travel book, this account of Greenland gives a full 
and authentic story of the people and customs of the 
island. The style is lively and entertaining. Each 
chapter is introduced with an original lyric that in- 
terprets the country with genuine poetic charm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 
1928-29. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 23. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 1930. 45c. 

This bulletin gives a comprehensive bibliography 
of educational studies made during the past two 
years. The ground covered includes current educa- 
tional conditions, international aspects, modern 
theory and practice, contemporary psychology, tests 
and measurements in practically every subject of the 
curriculum for all ages of pupils. There is a section 
on professional studies of administration, manage- 
ment and equipment of schools. 


A Primary Project in Goodwill 


An interesting project for little folks was carried 
out by Mrs. Anna Preetorius, primary teacher of the 
Pierce Grammar School, New Port Richey, Florida. 
She posted the ten pictures ‘‘Children From Many 
Lands’’ (National Child Welfare Association, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City) around the wall, and 
referred to these in teaching courtesy. ‘‘For in- 
stance, if a child is inelined to pout, I simply ask 
the children to tell me about the little Italian boy 
and they repeat the rime on the poster— 

Enrico says in Italy 

We never are cast down; 

For song and sunshine are the rule, 
In each Italian town. 

A son of sunny Italy 

Will never sulk and frown.’’ 

As a résumé of these lessons teaching appreciation 
of citizens of other lands, Mrs. Preetorius planned 
to have the children give a short adaptation of 
‘*Goodwill, the Magician,’’ by Hazel MacKaye, sup- 
plied by the Junior Red Cross. 


Building a Typical American Home 
School correspondence albums showing an Ameri- 
can home are popular, and may be a means of educa- 


tive study. A point.to be guarded against is letting 
(Continued on page 4) 





Developing Calendar Activities for April 


Classroom Index of Activities 
Art: 


Exchange of museum material, preparation of exhibits, 
preparation of school correspondence on American nature 
paintings. See also the review below, Trail Blazers of 
American Art. 


Citizenship: 

Entertaining town friends in the country, study and 
support of the National Children’s Fund, preparation of 
school correspondence on Junior Red Cross accomplish- 
ments, holding a Council meeting or rally. There are 
accounts of a number of excellent county rallies in the 


Junior Red Cross page of the March first Red Cross 
Courier. 


Health: 


Fitness For Service activities. 
TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


Music: 


Learning the Junior Red Cross songs for the county 
rally. 


Nature: 


Exchange of museum materials, sending May baskets 
of spring flowers to shut-ins, preparing schocl corre- 
spondence on “Immigrant Flowers, Fruits or Vegetables,” 
on birds, on American nature painters; studying “spring 
growth”—see Fitness For Service. 

Material useful in studying wild birds and animals 
can be obtained from the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Spreading Friendship Through Exhibits 


Teachers and pupils will find valuable help in pre- 
paring Red Cross exhibits in the pamphlet, ‘‘Catch- 
ing the Public Eye,’’ ARC 1108. 

A number of letters and reports have emphasized 
the value of international correspondence as local ex- 


hibits for spreading world goodwill in the com- 
munity. 

The president of the Junior Red Cross Council of 
Hollenbeck Junior High School, Los Angeles, wrote 
to a Boys’ Normal School in Roumania: 

DEAR FRIENDS IN ROUMANIA: 

We, Hollenbeck Junior Red Cross, wish to let you know 
that we received your portfolio. We are proud of it and 
most grateful. We can see that you have put much work 
inte it. 

In order to let every pupil enjoy it I am showing it to 
pupils of every room in our school. In all we have 2300 
pupils. lt takes twenty minutes to show it to one room. 
When we are through with it, it will be placed in the 
library where students and teachers can look at it at any 
time. Just before we received your portfolio, we received 
one from Japan. These two portfolios are a great ad- 
dition to our library and to our friendships across the sea. 
Our pupils found the art pages very interesting. The art 
teachers asked to borrow the samples of your embroidery 
and lace to show their classes. We don’t do much of it 
here, so we admire it very much. 

We enjoy the photos of Roumanian scenery. Rou- 
mania must be a wonderful country. We particularly 
enjoyed the castles and gypsy camps, because we haven’t 
any castles here, although we occasionally do see gypsies. 

Many pupils are interested in the picture of the old 
mill with the girls spinning, and that of the ox cart, for 
here everything is done by machinery. Horses are used 
in the country, but in the cities we seldom see them. 
We see only autos and trucks. 


In a report from Caldwell, Idaho, Miss Georgia 
McFarland, Chairman of Junior Red Cross, wrote: 
My school invited one room and its teacher from Lin- 
coln School to a Junior Red Cross Assembly in November. 
The Washington Juniors conducted a fine business meet- 


ing, and put on a good program. Our visitors have held 
meetings monthly from then on. So I really feel that 


See page 4 of this 


Junior Red Cross has made some decided advances in 
Caldwell this year. Superintendent Baird is in keen 
sympathy with the Junior Red Cross. At his request I 
talked at two faculty meetings on what the Junior Red 
Cross is doing to further world peace. I have given all 
portfolios received as much publicity as possible—dis- 
played them at Red Cross meetings, etc. In November 
I arranged a Junior Red Cross display in the windows 
of our largest department store, where for a week it at- 
tracted much favorable attention. 

Three portfolios have been sent out from the Caldwell 
schools this year and three received. Next fall, I am plan- 
ning that each of the three buildings shall prepare at 
least one portfolio to send before November first. 


The Sixth Grade of the Masonville School, New 
Jersey, wrote to a Japanese School: 

DEAR FRIENDS OF TABAKOMACHI SCHOOL: 

Our sixth-grade room has suddenly become the most 
interesting room in Masonville School. There is usually 
a group of pupils to be found around our library table, 
because that is where we are exhibiting your splendid 
portfolio showing us about Japan. We are so happy to 
receive your book, for now we feel as if we really know 
you. Your book shows us real pictures that mean so . 
much more than just reading about your country. 

The radio has told us that the beautiful cherry trees, 
which were sent from Japan to be planted in Washing- 
ton, are commencing to blossom. Doesn’t that make us 
better friends, too? We are planning another book of 


interesting places in the United States which we will send 
you soon. 


Again we send best wishes for a continuous friendship. 


Seeing Paris 


SILHOUETTES OF THE LATIN QUARTER. By Virginia 
Church. E. A. Hartsock, Box 67, Station E, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 1931. $1.50. 

This little volume of free verse is just what the 
name implies; the poems in it give one, as silhouettes 
ean, a catch in the throat. They are drawn from 
the point of view of an American who loves Paris 
and who sees with discriminating humor both her 
fellow. countrymen and native Parisians. The 
sketches are revealing and poignant: Dodo a dis- 
cerning cat, successful artists, other artists wistful 
for success, a wealthy sixteen-year-old, who ironically 
labeled himself ‘‘never touched by human hands.’’ 
‘*Solvent’’ catches the inner spirit of the city with 
gargoyles on its cathedrals. For those who are plan- 
ning to ‘‘see’’ the Latin Quarter, Mrs. Church’s 
Silhouettes will be a help in understanding; for 
others the little volume may prove an interesting sub- 
stitute. 


American Artists 


TRAIL BLAZERS OF AMERICAN ART. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. $2.50. 


This story of the development of American art is 
written in the easy style of one who is used to telling 
stories to children. There are many anecdotes of 
the childhood of foremost American artists and an 
appraisal of their achievements—all in clear-cut lines 
that will not confuse young readers with complicated 
detail. Almost any boy will enjoy the chapter on 
Thomas Nast, the first cartoonist, and other car- 
toonists. Children of today will find reference to 
many favorite illustrations in the chapter on Howard 
Pyle and contemporary illustrators of children’s 
books. The account begins with Gilbert Stuart and 
includes chapters on Innes, Homer, Ward, Whistler, 
Abbey, St. Gaudens, Pennell and Sargent. 


By Grace Irwin. 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Letters from One Room Schools 


International correspondence letters from the tini- 
est schools are frequently fascinating both be- 
cause of interesting descriptions of their sections of 
the country and their stimulating accounts of activi- 
ties. 

Kingston School Number 2, Geneseo, North Dakota, 
wrote to Japan: 


DEAR COMRADES ACROSS THE OCEAN: 


Our school wishes to greet your school with the best of 
greetings we can give to you. We have often wished that 
our school was closer to yours so that we could spend a 
day visiting one another, coming to know each other bet- 
ter, and learning what each other’s country is like. 

We live way out in the country far from towns. In all 
there are fourteen pupils going to our school. We have 
four pupils in the first grade, three in the second grade, 
one in the third grade, two in the fourth grade and two 
in the fifth and one in the eighth grade. We have only 
one teacher in our school, so you see he has plenty of 
work teaching us. 

I am going to tell you a little about our state which is 
in the very center of the North American continent and 
on the northern boundary of our nation. We think our 
state is very beautiful because of the scenery in the Bad 
Lands and in the Red River valley; also we have big 
farms and other beautiful rivers and valleys. We haven't 
very many cities in our state because it is very young; 
in fact, so young that our grandfathers came with the 
first settlers. When our state was first started it was a 
very wild country, but now it has changed to a rich 
farming region. The Red River valley, in the eastern 
part, is known as the “bread basket of the world.” Here 
a large quantity of wheat is produced and also a lot of 
corn, oats, barley, rye, clover, alfalfa, sheep, cattle, bees 
and poultry. In the western part of our state are the 
Bad Lands where there is a large quantity of coal. 
There is also some of the best clay in the world, which 
can-be used for making pottery and bricks. We also have 
scorea which is used for building roads. 

We live on large farms, and when we get home from 
school we have to help our fathers and mothers with the 
chores, such as milking cows, feeding calves, horses, poul- 
try and pigs, and helping clean grain, thresh, harvest, 
plant grain and other little tasks boys or girls do for 
their fathers or mothers. 

We hope to hear from you soon and that our corre- 
spondence will continue between our schools indefinitely. 


The Woody Creek District Number 31 School, Phon, 
Montana, wrote to France: 


DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA: 


I am the secretary of the Red Cross Club, and in the 
seventh grade. Each of us seventh graders will write 
part of this letter, but, as I am the secretary I will copy 
them all into one long letter for you. 

The name of our school is “Woody Creek School.” 
There are fifteen pupils in this school. There are five 
girls and ten boys. This is not many, but it is a rural 
school. 

Our schoolhouse of logs consists of one room, twenty 
by thirty feet. It is located about one-eighth of a mile 
from the post office. The Redbank Creek runs right close 
to our school. There are ’dobe hills surrounding us. 
You will find a drawing of our school house on the next 
page. 

Not long ago, when we were getting our portfolio 
started, our Junior Red Cross Club had a candy sale, to 
pay expenses of getting the portfolio. We took in four 
dollars and forty cents. We bought films and our port- 
folio with the money. 

On afternoons during art period we did some glass 
painting. Each of the pupils painted a picture. We 


> _ 


hung these up in the school house. After a time the pic- 
tures were taken down. Here are the materials needed 
for these “Glorified Pictures”: one piece of glass, a bit 
larger than the picture to be copied, which should be 
very simple, a jar of black enamel, a very fine outline 
brush, a box of water colors; enough tinfoil to cover the 
cardboard that is to be used for the back; some paste; some 
passe partout tape and some tape to hang the picture up. 
Place the glass over the picture to be copied, then out- 
line around figure with the black enamel. Then fill in 
the remaining spaces with the desired color. Place the 
painted side of the glass downward on the tinfoil which 
has been pasted upon the cardboard. Then bind the edges 
with passe partout tape. We would gladly send one of 
our paintings over the sea to you, but it would likely be 
broken in transport. 

Toycraft is the making of toys. Two afternoons a 
week we work at toycraft for one hour. Our toycraft 
tools are handsaw, coping saw, plane, square, files, brace 
and bit, vises, clamps and sandpaper. The toys are put 


together with nails, putty and glue. They are painted 
many different colors. 


National Geographics for Rural Schools 


A bulletin from the National Geographie Society 
announces that, TO RURAL SCHOOLS ONLY, 
packets of ten different copies of the National Geo- 
graphic magazine will be sent upon payment of fifty 
cents to defray the cost of packing and carriage 
charges. These ten copies will contain material of 
permanent value including some thirty-five articles 
on world lands, peoples, and explorations, and more 
than one thousand illustrations, many in color. ‘‘“The 
society requires that teachers sign a blank stating 
the Geographics are for school use, so that back cop- 
ies at this price may not fall into the hands of com- 
mercial dealers.’’ These blanks may be obtained by 
addressing the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Weekly illustrated Geographic News Bulletins, five 
to a set, are issued for thirty weeks of the school 
year. These give the geographic, historic, and scien- 
tific background of news events, and have six to ten 
illustrations each week. ‘‘They may be had by 
TEACHERS ONLY upon application to the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., and a remit- 
tanee of twenty-five cents to cover the cost of han- 
dling and mailing.’’ 

The usefulness of these National Geographie mate- 
rials was illustrated in a letter sent several years ago 
from the Eastern Junior High School, Pontiae, Michi- 
gan, to a school of Czechoslovakia : 


DEAR FAR-AWAY FRIENDS: 


We are greatly pleased to receive your portfolio. It 
is in the month of June now, and we received your port- 
folio just about the time the June issue of the National 
Geographic magazine came out. It happened that this 
magazine told us of your country this month. It showed 
pictures of the elaborately embroidered costumes of parts 
of your country; it told about your homes, and your way 
of making a person welcome to your home. We were 
thrilled at the beautiful things we saw, and never in all 
our lives have we seen such wonderful hand-work. It 
must require great skill and patience to be able to make 
such beautiful embroidery. It seemed opportune to hear 
of and see these things right at the time when your per- 
sonal greeting reached us. 

Your portfolio is on display so all can know of you and 
see the pictures. We hope our answer will give you the 
same pleasure that your greeting gave us. 





Fitness for Service for April 


Nutrition Activities in Schools 


The interesting accounts of activities quoted below 
are gleaned from monthly bulletins (‘*‘ Excerpts from 
Narrative Nutrition Reports’’) sent by the American 
Red Cross Nutrition Service to nutritionists. Teach- 
ers will find adaptable suggestions in these quoted 
paragraphs. 


Cooperation in American Child Health Week 
From Jackson Co., Indiana—Ruth Kernodle: 


‘*With all the school people and health agencies 
cooperating, May Day was a big success. About 480 
children, double the number of last year, qualified 
as health winners. They were given special floats in 
which to ride. The nurse and the nutritionist helped 
the teachers check on these winners. The parade 
made a big impression on the public. Remarks in- 
dicated that this is one of the best means of getting 
the public interested and acquainted with the work 
in the schools. A similar May Day program was 
held in Brownstown, where thirty-five were awarded 
pins.’’ 

Material valuable in observing child health day 
may be obtained from the American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The preliminary announcement for this year says: 
‘The keynote for May Day, chosen not only from 
the charter but from the whole body of the findings 
of the White House Conference, is ‘community re- 
sponsibility and cooperation for child health and 
protection.’ ”’ 


Study of Holland 


In connection with the material on Holland in this 
month’s issue of the News and the TEACHER’s GUIDE, 
the following study of Holland is of special interest: 


From Hamilton Co., Tennessee—Anna Leah Carpen- 
ter: 


‘‘In the lower grades the children have been very 
much interested in making movies and puppet shows. 
The puppet shows are made by children of the third 
erade. An orange crate with the middle section and 
ene side removed makes a good stage. Since the 
pupils are especially interested in Holland, they are 
showing how the little Dutch boys and girls get their 
milk. Hands are busy making, from cardboard, 
windmills, trees, Dutch houses and Dutch people. 
One show included the following scenes: 1. A Dutch 
girl milking cows. 2. Evening—cows in pasture, 
stars coming out, frogs croaking. 3. Dutch boy with 
dog eart delivering milk. 4. Dutch girl churning. 
They like to sing their Holland songs between scenes. 
The fourth graders who have been studying vitamin 
A, are searching books to learn whether or not the 
Dutch children have any vitamin A.”’ 


Gardens—Indoors and Outdoors 
‘*Keeping up with Nature in spring growth”’ is 
this month’s CALENDAR slogan. Gardening may be 
made a means to that end. 


From Chattanooga, Tenn., Anna Leah Carpenter: 
‘*Eggshell or sand-table gardens are seen in al- 


most every grade this month. In their Japanese 
units the first and second grades have been interested 
in the vegetables the Japanese eat. The third grades 
have been studying the Dutch gardens. In some 


schools the children enjoy broadeasting from Hol- 
land, telling the girls and boys about the vegetables 
they like. The children are playing a ‘bite-a-day’ 
game to learn to like new vegetables. Many of the 
children find that they like the brown rice and whole 
wheat bread better than the white. In the study of 
carbohydrates in the intermediate grades we are 
learning more about rice. The lantern slides have 
given the children a better idea of the cultivation 
and harvesting of this grain, and have aroused in- 
terest in knowing more about the foods they eat. 
One sixth grade girl said to her teacher, ‘Our baby 
has infantile paralysis. I have been looking through 
my nutrition note-book to tell mother what foods will 
help its bones.’ This has been a hard year for peo- 
ple in many communities, because of failure of the 
fruit crops and the closing of mines. It is reported 
that the lack of money for food is causing many to 
plant large gardens for the summer.”’ 


From Newport News, Va., Julia P. Brunson: 

‘‘This month’s lessons have been about vegetables, 
vegetable soups, and whole grain bread. The chil- 
dren appear quite enthusiastic about gardens. In 
one fifth grade the children brought pennies to 
school, so the teachers might buy seeds for them. 
Each child is starting a garden. Those who live in 
apartments are planting vegetables in their window 
boxes. Several schoolrooms have planted vegetables 
in their flower pots. Some have beautiful little egg- 
shell gardens. History and geography classes are 
studying Hebrew life, Indian life, tree and cave 
dwellers, and the early American colonists. So we 
have had some interesting discussions of the different 
kinds of foods they used, this month, especially about 
the grains. The county farm agent gave us wheat 
seeds, which the children planted and ground as the 
ancients did. At the school recess time the princi- 
pals are encouraging the children to buy fruit in- 
stead of eandy. The preschool class has a light lunch 
at school. The teacher tries to serve one about 
which they have studied in the nutrition class. 





(Continied from page 1) 
these become miscellaneous scrapbooks of pictures 
from magazine advertisements, not adequately inter- 
preted in the captions. Some of the albums received 
have pictured only the very elaborate homes of the 
extremely wealthy, and have combined as ‘‘typical’’ 
rooms in an ‘‘average home’’ all possible styles of 
architecture. The project lends itself to a simple 
but accurate study of types of home, and of unex- 
travagant and harmonious furnishings. Explain to 
children that it does not advance understanding of 
us, among other countries, to picture all Americans as 
living in palaces. 
Remember the Red Cross 

Will you please help your pupils to remember that 
there must be a Red Cross on every International 
Correspondence Album? This may be made a part 
of the decoration for the outside front cover or, if 
the symbol is out of harmony with the rest of the 
color design, it may be placed on the letter of greet- 
ing, or the inside front cover. This is important in- 
asmuch as the Red Cross organization is the medium 
through which these albums are transmitted and by 
which the translations are provided. 











A pair of autogiros flying 
above Grant’s Tomb, the 
Riverside Church and_ the 
buildings of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 



































The marvel of this machine 
is that it is wingless. The 
windmill-shaped _ propeller, 
called a “rotor,” is what 
keeps the plane in the air 


WIDE WORLD 


Watching Wings 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


HERE was once upon a time a little 
Spanish boy, named Juan de la Cierva, who 
had a kind uncle. Passing in the street one 
sunny day, this uncle met a skinny, ragged lad 
who was trying to sell a few cheap trinkets in a 
basket. 

“Buy a plaything for your little boy, kind sir,” 
he pleaded, holding up a small celluloid stick, 
about the size of a pencil, capped by a curved 
propeller of a sickly bonbon-pink color. “A very 
amusing new toy, sir; a helicopter. Look: it 
flies!” And the boy, rolling the stick between 
his palms, sent it soaring vertically into the air. 

The kind uncle smiled at the clever salesman, 
handed him a silver piece, and took the toy, 
which he carried home to his small nephew. For 
he was the sort of uncle whose pockets are 
always full of nice surprises. 

Now, who knows? It may have been this sim- 
ple incident that first inspired the future aviator 
and inventor of the famous autogiro to plan his 
air-machine at which all the world wonders to- 
day. For La Cierva’s autogiro is the first flying 
machine enabling man to land from the air abso- 
lutely vertically. It can come down on a space 
no larger than a sheet. When one stops to think 
how long aviators have sought to do away with 
the need for spacious and smooth landing fields, 
one can realize the great importance of this dis- 
covery, and what it will mean to the future of 
aviation and the security of air travel. 
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For air security is now becoming more and 
more the center of general attention, and that is 
a very fortunate thing. It should certainly rank 
with speed and endurance in all prize-winning 
contests. For instance, an international con- 
gress of air safety has just been held in Paris, at 
which more than forty nations were represented. 
This is perhaps one of the most useful and far- 
sighted types of congress held in a long time. 
All sorts of technical points were discussed, from 
parachute flares and sound alarms to the 
strength of plane metals and international air- 
traffic rules. 

While the congress was in session, all models 
of new air-safety devices were shown in the 
immense hall of the Grand Palais, where the 
Twelfth Aeronautical Exhibit was being held. 
This was certainly one of the finest and most 
impressive air displays ever held. 

The view one had upon entering the exhibi- 
tion hall was positively magnificent. No cave 
that Ali Baba ever entered, glittering with gold 
and jewels, no mother-of-pearl mermaid’s palace 
could have offered a more fantastic and beau- 
tiful sight. 

Rows and rows of airplanes, of all shapes and 
sizes, were poised like great silver birds, glisten- 
ing under the rays of the morning sun that 
shone through the big glass cupola. Their 
variety was the strangest thing to notice; they 
ranged from tiny, folding one-passenger Moth 
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plane, that would almost fit in a trunk, to the 
huge German passenger bus of the latest model 
with I forget how many motors, and the Olivier 
transport plane, so large that it was shown with- 
out its wings. 

The little planes seemed to nestle under the 
greater ones, whose wings were protectingly out- 
stretched over them; and the effect produced by 
all these out-spread wings was truly ethereal. 
Against the dark-green background of the deco- 
rative plants, they reminded one of some Christ- 
mas scene, with big, wooden toy angels bearing 
toys soaring over a wintry landscape. Even the 
spot of bright scarlet of Santa Claus’ cloak was 
there, represented by the red “Question Mark,” 
the famous plane in which Coste and Bellonte 
made the first flight from Paris to New York. 
In another corner stood a stubby yellow plane, 
rather heavily built: the “Canary Bird” in which 
the Frenchmen, Assolant, Lefévre and Lotti, 
crossed from New York to Spain with their 
young American stowaway passenger. A dainty 
slim Morane plane was perched high, tipped a 
little to one side. Its handsome silhouette 
looked for all the world like a swallow darting 
after a midget. A small German Junker plane 
of bright red metal seemed the very thing for 
the type of person who rides a fast racing car. 
An exhibit of fascinating plane enamels gave 
one an advanced idea of the kind of conversation 
that would soon be held in every home: 

Husband: “What color shall we have for the 
new two-seater plane, dear? I would suggest 
scarlet number 6 with black wheels.” 

Wife: “Never! It would clash with my new 
summer coat. I prefer pastel blue number 15 
with navy trimmings. It is more becoming to 
the complexion.” 

At one stand, carrying on an animated con- 
versation, stood a smart-looking, grey-haired 
man. It was Louis Blériot. the pioneer aviator 
who first flew across the British Channel, at a 
time when such a 
feat was considered 
as great as was the 
gallant Lindbergh’s 
feat seventeen years 
later. The tiny little 
plane in which Blé- 
riot took the flight 
was exhibited near- 
by, a fragile appa- 
ratus made appar- 
ently of a few bam- 
boo sticks and searce- 
ly more solid than a 
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The little planes seemed to nestle under the wings of 
the greater ones 


child’s kite. The flier was busily demonstrating 
to a friend how the wheels of his latest model 
were made to fold out of sight into the wings 
of the plane in order to offer less speed resistance. 

There was, of course, an autogiro on view. It 
stood unobtrusively between two large planes, its 
long windmill blades flopping loosely towards the 
ground like withering petals. The marvel of this 
machine is that it is wingless. The windmill- 
shaped propeller, called “rotor,”’ placed horizon- 
tally over the body of the car, is what keeps the 
plane in the air by its rotation. In front, an 
ordinary motor and small propeller regulate the 
speed. It may be driven at anything from 20 to 
100 miles an hour and ean also remain suspended 
perfectly still. The action of the rotor is based 
on centrifugal force and the secret of its triumph 
is the great flexibility of its blades. They are 
independent of each other and set so loosely that 
they can be raised straight up above the fuselage 
like a man’s arms above his head. Yet, by the 
phenomena of centrifugal force, they remain out- 
stretched, although carrying a ton’s load, as long 
as they are in the air. If we had watched our 
toy gyroscopes carefully, we might have thought 
of this ourselves! 

In the center of the hall, a small white am- 
phibian plane, its tail curled up very high, was 
posed like a dragon-fly about to land on an 
imaginary water lily. An immense passenger 
hydroplane was built with two parallel cabins 
instead of the usual one. Another had wings as 
deep as they are usually wide. This, it appears, 
‘auses the air beneath to form a cushion when- 
ever the plane nears the ground, and lessens the 
danger of capsizing when landing. Improve- 
ments in the safety methods were many and 
varied. Some of them consisted in placing the 
wheels as far apart as possible and in using tires 
made of soft and very elastic rubber that felt 
almost like a pillow to the touch. These details 
tend to make landing less dangerous on bad 
ground. To describe 
the machinery would 
be quite impossible, 
but some of it ap- 
peared almost human 
in the perfection of 
its motions, and cer- 
tain inventions were 
as admirable as the 
greatest works of art. 

The many differ- 
ent models showed 
plainly that aviation 
is in a state of change 


and development. Each inventor seemed to 
have his own theory as to everything concerning 
a plane: from the size and shape of the wings to 
the size and shape of rivets, not to speak of pro- 
pellers! Even the ambulance planes, for there 
were several exhibited, showed originality in 
their technique. The French army ambulance, 
for one passenger, had its stretcher placed in the 
body of the plane behind the pilot’s seat. Another 
ambulance, beautifully outfitted and really quite 
inviting, held two stretchers, one above the other, 


with a stool and a tiny table at one end for the 
doctor and at the other a tap and small sink. A 
heater ran along the floor and this neat little 
room was fitted with both blue and white lights. 
Dense crowds walked around this plane, deeply 
interested. And were they not right to be inter- 
ested? For the best and most beautiful thing 
aviation can do is not to hasten the methods of 
living, not even to bring the world closer together, 
but to enable relief to be given more quickly to 
those who suffer. 


A Roman Fountain 


MARY E. RAKER 


N ROME an Amer- 
ican was walking 
down the Corso 

Umberto about a block 
and a half from that 
mass of white marble 
and gold which is the 
Victor Emmanuel Mon- 
ument. Just off the 
main thoroughfare up a 
little dark alley he spied 
a fountain against the 
wall, and paused to 
drink, 

Now it happened 
that as he bent to sip 
the water thisAmerican 
noticed that the fountain was very, very old. He 
took his handkerchief and dipped it into the 
water and scraped the surface of the fountain. 
Underneath the grime of time he found that the 
figure of the fountain was white marble. It rep- 
resented a man holding a barrel, though the 
carelessness of years had broken his nose. 

Noting its beauty of workmanship, our Amer- 
ican became curious about the history of the 
fountain. He asked everyone he chanced to 
meet, but no one seemed to know of the little 
fountain in the alley. At length he found that 
the American ambassador made a study of Ro- 
man fountains, and questioned him about it. 
But even the ambassador did not know. Being 
another curious American, however, he deter- 
mined to find out. 

Every day at noon the ambassador would tele- 
phone our friend, “I haven’t found out yet, 
but I am still trying.” Then one day the tele- 





Underneath the grime of time the figure was 
of white marble 


phone rang and the ex- 
cited voice of the am- 
bassador said, “I have 
it, I have it! Come up 
and I'll tell you.” 

This is the story the 
Americans heard: In 
the fifteenth century 
the great Italian artists 
were working in a 
frenzy, turning out their 
masterpieces to supply 
the churches. They were 
idealized and almost 
sanctified by the Italian 
people and there was a 
law that no one should 
interfere with them in their labors. So it was 
that as Raphael and Michael Angelo painted no 
one dared to speak to them except one old porter 
who chanced to work near them. 

He would boldly come up and say, “Why 
don’t you do this or that?” or “Why don’t you 
make it thus and so?” The great painters would 
shout at him to go away and throw paint on 
him from their brushes, but they never ordered 
him arrested. When he had gone, they would 
study their work and see how his suggestions 
would affect it, and often they followed his 
advice. 

So much did these great artists value his 
opinion and appreciate what his critical eye had 
done for them that after his death they fash- 
ioned this little fountain of the old porter carry- 
ing his barrels. There it stands today just inside 
the Via Lata, a tribute to the little man who had 
the taste of an artist though he was but a porter. 
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Some of the eggs had even been hidden in the pots of blossoming tulips 


Johanna’s Mysterious Easter Egg 


KATHARINE VAN ETTEN LYFORD 


Illustrations by Edna Potter 


ASTER MORNING! A rosy mist crept 

over the “duck and chicken suburbs” of 

Volendam. Pale sunbeams silvered the 
marshy duck ponds and slanted into the chicken 
coops, to be greeted by shrill crows from waken- 
ing roosters. Slowly the sun raised his big red 
face over the wicker shrimp baskets lining the 
breakwater. He beamed upon the rows of spot- 
less houses painted pink, lavender, orange, red 
and blue, that lay snug and secure behind the 
solid dyke. 

Jan Van der Veer waked with the crowing of 
the first rooster. He peeped between the heavy 
curtains of his warm wall bed, watched the sun- 
light brighten on the colored tiles of the big 
porcelain stove, and then stole barefoot across 
the living-room. A slender shaft of pale light 
fell on the sanded floor. Jan gave a squeal of 
delight, for there were—no doubt about it— 
there were footprints in the sanded pattern. 
They were not the footprints of Jan’s father, 
Mynheer Van der Veer, nor of his hearty wife. 
Nor did they in any way resemble those of Jan’s 
sisters or brothers. They were much more like 
tracks left by some small, light-footed animal, 
for they scarcely disturbed the elaborate pigs 
and roses which Johanna had traced so carefully 
in the white floor sand the evening before. 

“Jacob! Jacob!” cried Jan, hurrying back to 
the bed and diving between the curtains to shake 
his bedmate into wakefulness. “Come, Jaap!” 
he shouted, “only come and see! Paas Konyn 
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has been here. I’ve found his footprints and he 
must have brought us lots of eggs, for there is a 
big mark by the stove where he put his basket 
down because it was so heavy.” 

Jacob brushed the sleep from his eyes with a 
chubby hand, crept out of bed, and, trailing his 
long white nightgown across the floor, joined his 
brother who was once more examining the evi- 
dence of the Easter bunny’s visit. Both boys 
looked carefully at the tiny breaks in the sand 
pattern, then turned their attention to the large 
imprint just in front of the porcelain stove. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Jacob sleepily, “perhaps 
that wasn’t made by Paas Konyn’s basket. Per- 
haps it was made by a great big egg. Perhaps 
he brought us the biggest egg in Volendam.” He 
grew wider awake at the thought of such a possi- 
bility and suddenly demanded of his older 
brother, “Oh, Jan, what if he did?” 

“Silly.” replied Jan, “Paas Konyn never 
brings us any except painted small eggs.” Then 
regarding the mark in the sand he added, “And 
if he did bring an egg big enough to make that, 
who did he bring it to?” 

“Me,” said Jacob promptly; but seeing the 
scornful expression on his brother’s face, he 
added quickly, “or maybe Betje, because Paas 
Konyn is partial to babies. Or—or maybe Jo, 
because she took care of the house while Mother 
was away.” 

Just then Mevrouw Van der Veer called from 
behind her bed curtains. ‘Back into bed, both 


of you boys! Why, it is only daybreak!” Two 
disappointed faces appeared at her bedside and 
she relented. ‘Very well, you may get up and 
see what Paas Konyn has left for you. But 
mind, you must dress yourselves quietly and in 
your Sunday clothes, and not one Paas e7 is to be 
eaten before breakfast and the egg-cracking.”’ 

The two boys fairly flew into their clothes. A 
few minutes and they were quite ready in their 
Sunday-pantaloons of dark blue, short scarlet 
vests buttoned under double-breasted jackets 
and neckerchiefs fastened with round silver pins 
that matched the huge silver buttons on their 
baggy trousers. 

“We'll have to brush our hats,” whispered 
Jacob. “It’s Easter and Sunday, too.” Disap- 
pearing under the bed, he brought forth a huge 
box from which he took two small black shakos. 
These bushy astrakan hats have been the pride 
of Volendam men and boys ever since one of 
them was first worn in this seaport town by 
Peter the Great when he came down from Russia 
to learn ship building. 

The excited whispers of 
Jan and Jacob were not en- 
tirely smothered by the cur- 
tains of their bed, and, while 
they were busy brushing 
their hats, two blonde heads 
appeared at the door leading 
to the next room. The 
brothers greeted them with 


derisive shouts. “Sleep- 
heads!” they cried. “Just 


now you wake up! We have 
been up hours, and have al- 
ready seen the footprints of 
Paas Konyn.” 

“Oh! Oh! Where? 
Where?” The girls pattered 
over the sanded living-room 
floor, their blue eyes widen- 
ing at this exciting news. 
With gasps of surprise and 
delight, they knelt down and 
examined the broken pattern 
of pigs and roses, and sol- 
emnly nodded their tousled 
heads as Jan explained the 
possible meaning of the mys- 
terious impression in the 
sand directly in front of the 


stove. Suddenly five-year-old Betje began 
to hop about and sing, “Paas Konyn, 
he comed in the night. Paas Konyn he 


brought lots of eggs for Jan, Jacob, Johanna and 


ee ae 





A special gift for Jo 


me.” There was a scurry, then Jo captured her 
dancing sister and carried her off to dress, prom- 
ising the boys she would hurry and begging them 
not to start the egg hunt until she came back. 

The girls took much longer for their dressing 
than the boys. Four full petticoats apiece had 
to be put on; then came crisp little fichus 
pleated over tight, flowered bodices, heavy coral 
necklaces, aprons tied just so, and the strings of 
their lace caps pulled in tightly at the nape of 
their necks to make the fluted points stand out 
in starched crescents from the two girls’ rosy 
cheeks. 

The boys waited impatiently for their sisters, 
and the moment they came back the hunt began. 
Nests of Paas eieren (Easter eggs), all gaily — 
colored, were to be found everywhere; under the 
heavy carved settle beside the kitchen fireplace, 
behind chairs and footwarmers, in the huge brass 
and copper kettles in the kitchen. Some had 
even been hidden by Paas Konyn in the pots of 
tulips blossoming in the front windows. The 
boys filled their pockets, 
Betje and Johanna, their 
aprons. Still there were 
more to be found, this time 
in their own wooden shoes 
that stood in a neat row 
against the pile of white 
shells outside the front door. 

Long before the hunt was 
over, their parents had given 
up all hope of more sleep, 
and, as Mevrouw Van der 
Veer moved about the 
kitchen, delicious breakfast 
smells began to fill the little 
house. Johanna spread a 
blue and white cloth over 
the table in the living-room 
and placed on it, in four large 
piles, the Easter eggs the 
children had found. Then 
she helped her mother carry 
in steaming porridge, fresh 
butter, thin slices of home- 
made cheese, crisp, hot buns 
and jam. 

“Want to crack my egg! 
Want to crack my egg!” 
shouted Betje, trying to 
reach her pile of painted 
eggs with a big pewter spoon. 

“In a minute, Kindje,” said Mynheer Van der 
Veer, and, bowing his head reverently, he asked 
the blessing. 
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“Now!” cried Jacob, raising his head quickly, 
“crack with me, Jan,” and he held out a striped 
red and blue egg toward his elder brother. 

“No! No! Wiv me!” insisted Betje. 

“The oldest girl with the oldest boy,” Myn- 
heer Van der Veer settled the dispute, “according 
to tradition. Always it is thus the egg cracking 
begins, is it not so, wife, even in Friesland?” 

The mother nodded, and Jan turned to Jo- 





They shook their puzzled beads, then slowly began to bunt 


hanna. She tapped his egg with one of hers, 
he in turn gave hers a sharp rap and so they 
continued, each trying to break the shell of the 
other's egg without cracking his own. 

“Jan's won,” shouted Jacob as Johanna’s egg 
showed a broken surface and a bit of the shell 
dropped to the floor. Then Jan cracked with 
Jacob, Jacob with Betje and soon Mevrouw and 
Mynheer Van der Veer were trying their luck, 
until Jacob was declared the final winner, and 
as a prize was given all the broken eggs. As he 
shared his prize with the family, his face sud- 
denly grew serious, and he turned to his brother. 

“Jan,” he said, “we never found the big egg!” 

“Let’s look for it now,” and Jan was out of his 
chair, Jo, Betje and Jacob after him. 

“What big egg?” asked their mother. 

“Why,” said Jan, “we think Paas Konyn 
brought one egg so big that he had to rest it on 
the floor by the stove while he hid the others. 
Do you know, mother? Did he?” 

“Well,” answered Mevrouw Van der Veer, 
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Paas Konyn left one present you haven't yet 
found. A present for Johanna because he knew 
she worked very hard to take such good care of 
you while [ was visiting your grandparents in 
Friesland.” 

“Then it isn’t an Easter egg.” 
tinetly disappointed. 

“No,” explained his mother, “but it is the size 
and shape of a great, big golden egg.” 

“A golden egg?” chorused the children. 

“Paas ei! Paas ei for Johanna,” in- 
sisted Betje. 

“Yes, it looks like an enormous golden 
egg, and it is more than a hundred years 
old. Now, while I wash the breakfast 
dishes, suppose you all try to find it.” 

Something which looked like a big 
golden egg! Something over a hundred 
years old! What could it be? A special 
gift for Jo, who for three months had 
mended their clothes, and taken good 
rare of the ducks and chickens, besides 
feeding them well and keeping house 
while mother had gone to the far north- 
ern province of Friesland. Jo looked at 
Jan, then at Jacob. The three shook their 
puzzled heads, then slowly began to hunt. 
There was no golden egg on the mantel- 
piece; the lowboy had its usual five pieces 
of Delft and luster; the carved spoon 
rack with its big-bowled pewter spoons 
revealed nothing unfamiliar. The chil- 
dren grew more and more confused and 
were about to give up in despair, when a 
sudden chime of bells filled the room. 

“The ship’s clock! Grandfather’s ship’s clock 
from Friesland!” cried Johanna triumphantly 
and running across the room the drew from be- 
hind the clock what looked for all the world like 
the half of an enormous hollow Easter egg of 
pure gold. The children gathered around her 
and mother and father appeared from the 
kitchen as Jo crowed in delight, “A gouden kap, 
a really truly gouden kap, isn’t it, mother?” 

“Yes, Johanna,” said Mevrouw Van der Veer, 
‘it is a really truly gouden kap that was worn by 
your grandmother and by her grandmother be- 
fore her. Now you, too, shall wear it beneath 
your lace coif on holidays like Easter.” 

Later, as the Van der Veers clumped down the 
cobbled street to church, friends and neighbors 
called out to them, “Paas Konyn, did he visit 
your home? Did he bring you many eggs?” 

“Yes, yes, more than we could eat,” cried Jan, 
Jacob and Jo. 

“And one we can’t eat,” Betje called excitedly, 
‘cause Johanna’s got it on her head.” 


Jacob was dis- 
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The History of a Tree 


JULJEAN EJSMOND 


Decoration by Henry Pitz 


HE tree was still a young one. It was only 

five hundred years old. Every spring it ap- 

peared in a new garment of young leaves. 
Every autumn it took on the noble hue of old 
bronze. Centuries passed away for it like sunny 
days, years flew over it like swift birds. 

Born in the heart of the primeval forest, the 
tree caught the mighty, proud tone of its old 
song. After all the trees around it fell under the 
stroke of the axe, it preserved this kingly tune in 
its crown and sang for the earth and the sky its 
hymn of the joys of a free forest. If you stood 
under it and closed your eyes, you would surely 
imagine that the whole wood was rustling above 
your head. But it was only the voice of the dead 
forest echoed by the faithful tree. 

In times of yore, when the heat was unbear- 
able in summer, there came to the river that 
flowed at its feet bears, ure-oxen with their blood- 
shot eyes, shaggy-haired stags and huge bears, to 
take cooling baths in the fresh water. All these 
animals perished long ago. . . . The river, 
too, was no more. But the tree still lived and 
rustled. Its song possessed the 
charm of the river’s melody, so 


tive groans, and the rustling of the tree was like 
gentle weeping. 

It held also the voice of human affairs, old and 
new, full of glory and of sorrow. And, though 
it was conscious only of the sun and the present 
moment, relishing the pungent dampness of 
earth and rejoicing at the regular circulation of 
its sap, it preserved in the everlasting song of its 
leaves something of that joyful hunting fanfare 
when the king rested under it, fatigued with the “ 
chase, and of the terrible fury of the last war 
which destroyed so many young trees. From 
time to time a new sound was added to the old 
song of the oak tree, a new tone enriched its 
speech. 

But one deep sorrow, as old as the tree itself, 
accompanied it faithfully—all these five hun- 
dred years. It was the sorrow of loneliness. Ev- 
erything around passed away. The forests per- 
ished, the rivers disappeared. And whenever it 
started to love a certain nest or a certain voice, 
the birds flew away or died, and no memories 
remained because the tree can not remember. 

It had only one companion 
as old as itself and perhaps 





restless and roaring in spring, 
and so sweet and soft in sum- 
mer. Standing under its crown 
with closed eyes, you would 
seem to be listening to the 
murmur of ariver that was no 
more. But it was only the 
soul of the dead river that still 
existed and sang in a living 
tree. 

The tree had already seen 
five hundred springs and five 
hundred autumns. And the 
white winter had wrapped it 
up five hundred times in its 
sparkling mantle. It possessed the joy of num- 
berless generations of birds hatched in its crown 
or in its hollows. It did not remember those 
winged creatures. But their joy, their songs that 
had died away long ago, existed still in its rust- 
ling. It possessed the pain of dying creatures 
murdered in the blazing sunshine and in the cold 
moonlight. It did not remember all those beings 
that had died among its branches. But their 
sufferings, their screams, were echoed in its plain- 





even older. This was the 
wind, the indefatigable wind. 
When, for the first time, the 
young tree had grown golden 
buds in spring, the wind had 
taught it how to whisper its 
first words. ... And when 
the tall oak tree proudly 
stretched its branches towards 
the sky, the wind loved its 
splendid crown more than any 
other. The day came, however, 
when man, the destroyer, or- 
dered the tree cut down. 

Next day the faithful wind 
came and saw the fallen oak tree. It could not, 
at first, realize what was the matter. When, 
at last, it understood, it flew away. And it 
carried with it the song in which was 
echoed the rustling of the old, old forest that no 
longer existed, the song of the river that had dis- 
appeared, the voice of birds dead long ago and 
the soul of the tree that had been cut down. 

But the wind will never die. 


—From the Polish Junior Red Cross Magazine. 
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Rose Percy with some of ber belongings 


Rose Percy 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


OSE PERCY is said to be the most histori- 
cal doll in the world. Her story, so far as 
it is known, begins in 1862, when the Civil 

War was tearing the United States to pieces. 
But in spite of her age, and you see she must be 
about seventy years old, there is not a wrinkle 
nor a blemish on Rose Percy’s waxen face. Her 
friendly eyes are blue and her hair is the golden 
color known oftener in fairy tales than in real 
life. Her endurance is remarkable, for with 
never a sign of weariness she stands in her big 
glass case in the Museum of the American Red 
Cross at Washington, receiving an endless stream 
of callers who talk with her most politely in all 
known languages, from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing until closing time in the afternoon. 

There is a quiet dignity about Rose Percy that 
must have impressed the girls of Mrs. Hoffman’s 
fashionable boarding school in New York when 
she was introduced to them long ago. Every one 
of those girls had been chosen to help Rose Perey 
fulfil a great mission. She was to earn money 
for the Sanitary Commission, which was caring 
for the many wounded soldiers. 

In those days it was an especially frightful 
thing to be a wounded soldier, for there were 
then no trained Red Cross nurses anywhere to 
attend them. When news began to spread that 
men and boys were dying on the battlefields and 
in tents and hospitals, for lack of care, the Sani- 
tary Commission was organized to provide them 
with every possible care. As you know, this San- 
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itary Commission was the forerunner of our 
American Red Cross. 

All over the land men, women and children, in 
every city and town of the Union, began making 
and giving treasures to be sold at fairs, to provide 
money for the use of the Sanitary Commission; 
thus those fairs were called “sanitary fairs.” 
Rose Percy was to be made ready for one of these 
fairs, and the girls couldn’t thread their needles 
fast enough to make loving stitches in her gar- 
ments. The declared that she should have cloth- 
ing fit for Queen Victoria herself. 

While they worked, they talked, and Rose 
Percy listened. The class often discussed the 
sewing machine, then recently invented by Elias 
Howe, but they were certain that their mothers 
were right in believing that fashionable clothing 
would always be made by hand: so day after day 
they patiently made more and more fine stitches 
for the sake of the poor soldiers. Perhaps, al- 
though the thought that entered their minds was 
too terrible for speech, they were unconsciously 
working for the sake of their own wounded fath- 
ers and brothers. 

The girls interested the merchants of New 
York in helping them to outfit their waxen angel 
of merey. Thus it came about that everything 
the girls could think of that might be required 
by a fashionable young lady of their day was es- 
pecially made for Rose Perey. When her time 
came to offer her services at the greatest of all 
sanitary fairs, which was held in New York in 


1864, she was the best-dressed doll in North 
America. 

When the girls kissed Rose good-bye the day 
she started for the fair, she wore her blue velvet 
gown with the point-lace bertha. This is ex- 
tremely becoming to her fair skin, blue eyes and 
golden hair, as you may see for yourself if you 
visit the Red Cross Museum in winter. For 
Rose’s attire is changed with the seasons, and in 
winter she wears the same sky-blue costume— 
blue velvet bonnet trimmed with white ostrich 
feathers, sky-blue velvet pelisse—that made her 
appear in the height of fashion for the year 1864. 

At the fair Rose sat on her own little sofa, with 
her reticule in her waxen hand, and her photo- 
graph album open on her tiny table beside her. 
Although the treasures of the world were for sale 
in the booths at that fair, Rose Perey was the 
center of attention, and finally, from a sale of 
lottery tickets, she earned twelve hundred dol- 
lars for the Sanitary Commission. A Dr. Peters 
bought the ticket with the winning number, and 
so Rose was given to his little daughter, Bertha. 

Now a doll with a mission is a great responsi- 
bility, and Bertha Peters unselfishly shared her 
treasure with her country. She allowed Rose to 
go traveling with her wardrobe to add to the in- 
terest of many sanitary fairs far from home and 
mother Bertha. Therefore it is hard to tell how 
much more money Rose Percy really earned for 
the Sanitary Commission before the awful war 
was over. We may be sure that when she was 
at home between her journeys from city to city 
she was often undressed and rocked to sleep by 
her own little mother. 

Perhaps, in one of her exquisite nighties, short 
sleeved for summer, long sleeved for winter as 
you may see for yourself, Rose Percy listened to 
Bertha softly singing, “Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
the boys are marching,” or “Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord,” until the 
little girl herself was ready to kiss her own 
mother good night. 

Bertha Peters grew up, was married and be- 
came a delightful old lady, but Rose Percy, 
whom she always cherished, never changed. 
When at the close of the World War the Red 
Cross Museum was opened at Washington, she 
offered her services, even though at first it was 
feared that the summer climate of our capital 
city might cause her death. However, although 
she is far more fragile than she looks, Rose Perey 
seems untroubled by changes of climate. She 
stands as the representative of the merciful spirit 
which made the Sanitary Commission possible 
and which now inspires the work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. All visitors to Washington, but 
especially boys and girls, should see Rose Percy, 


her wardrobe, her furs, her stationery, her jewels. 

On the top floor of her tall glass house this 
old young lady of wax greets with the same smile 
famous men and women of all lands and throngs 
of others so obscure that they are known only by 
their neighbors. 

Near Rose you may see displayed her tiny call- 
ing cards engraved with “Miss Rose Percy,” 
their fine leather case stamped with gold letters, 
and her box of monogrammed stationery made 
for her at Tiffany’s. There, too, is the casein which 
are her combs, brushes, tiny buttonhook and 
other toilet articles. She has a set of exquisite 
dominoes in a little box of dark red wood with 
a sliding cover. Her purses are there, with two 
dimes lying near that she has evidently hoarded 
since 1864, probably as keepsakes. There are 
her skates and skating bag, her jumping-rope 
with ivory handles, her carriage shoes and a 
Scotch plaid shawl in a shawl-strap. Directly in 
front of Rose are her kid gloves, her jewels, in- 
cluding the coral necklace in its velvet case, from 
Tiffany’s, and her silver powder-box and puff. 
Near her photograph album is a fascinating set 
of miniature books bound in real leather, so dis- 
played that you may read titles of books that 
were popular in her day. One is “Dick Lee,” 
another, “The Lost Baby,” and there are Vol- 
umes I and II of “Willie’s Vacation.” 

On floors below in Rose Percy’s glass house, 
you may see her set of ermine furs, cap, coat, 
separate cuffs and muff, made by Mr. Gunther, 
and a few of her bewitching silk gowns, her yel- 
low silk, her purple silk and the red and green 
plaid with lace-trimmed white undersleeves, 
which was a most fashionable gown. 

Arnold and Constable furnished the girls with 
all the materials for the wardrobe, so she had 
many silk dresses, blue, pink, corn-color, and sol- 
ferino, stylishly so named because the color came 
on the market in the year of the battle of Sol- 
ferino, which, by the way, also made Red Cross 
history. Nowadays we call that color magenta. 
There is a white piqué dress in the case, braided 
in black, which is so fresh and perfect it looks 
as if it had just come from a modern shop, ex- 
cept that its quaint style is of the long ago. A 
pale green dimity dress sprinkled with pink roses 
has puffed sleeves: and Rose has piles and piles 
of soft white underwear and nighties, all tucked 
and ruffled and trimmed with yards of real Val- 
enciennes lace. 

These dainty garments speak louder than 
words of the patient work of lovely girls who 
made Rose Percy famous, and who, if they were 
living, would be glad that she is devoting her re- 
maining years to the service of the American 


Red Cross. 
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Jack and Tom 
ready for the trail 






, | ‘OM, Jack and I ~~ 
stepped out of 
the automobile. 
Poor pups! In the 
thirty-mile drive the malemutes had been car 
sick. They had looked so comical, there in the 
ear, so puzzled, wondering what was wrong with 
them, that I almost wanted to laugh. But that 
was all over now. I had a little camp outfit and 
two dog packs, and before us rose the wooded 
hills of central Alaska. 

We were off on a camp trip, we three. No 
wonder the dogs were full of frolic. But on a 
camp trip someone has to work, and I had de- 
cided that we should all share alike. I filled a 
pack sack with camp equipment and supplies. 
Together with a rifle, this was to be my own 
load. Then came the dogs’ share. “Here, Jack, 
come and get your load!” 

Jack sobered a little when I fastened the small 
pack on his back. “Gee, I thought this was to be 
a lark!” his face seemed to say. A big, gray, 
lubberly malemute was Jack, sober looking, a 
fierce fighter in battle, but with a heart full of 
play. Tom was his brother, but coal black in 
color. And he had such a funny, interested face, 
with his two malemute spots above the eyes! 

I wonder how many malemute feet have pat- 
tered over the trails of interior Alaska? I have 
often met Indians, followed by a whole string of 
dogs loaded with caribou meat. How long be- 
fore white men trod on Alaskan soil do you sup- 
pose the pack-laden dog followed his Indian 
master? Today we have airplanes in Alaska 
and hadn’t the dogs and I just stepped out of an 
automobile? But here we were, all packed 
like those early folk. The dog packs on Jack 
and Tom were made by the Indians themselves, 
and the lash rope was made of braided rawhide. 

We left the end of the road and the automo- 
bile, and headed into the wilderness, into the 
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In Blueberry Time 


OLAUS J. MURIE 


Illustrations by the Author 


past. You would have liked that dog trip into 
the mountains, into the caribou country. You 
would have liked the little adventures, just little 
happenings day by day that make you glad to be 
alive. Then there were the eternal hills, range 
after range, rolling on to the edge of the sky. 
There was a touch of yellow and red here and 
there, for it was August, and the willows and 
blueberry bushes were coloring up for autumn. 
And the blueberries were ripe! 

When we stopped for the night our housekeep- 
ing was very simple. I had no tent with me. I 
simply took the sleeping bag off Tom’s back, 
rolled it out on a mossy place on the ground— 
and there was my home for the night. Jack was 
carrying some dried salmon. A salmon to each 
dog—that was their supper. A man, though, 
needs a little camp fire. But I didn’t do much 
cooking. I had a small folding cooking outfit. 
A little flour, salt, baking powder and lard, a bit 
of sugar, some water, and soon my camp bread 
was browning on the coals. Then I took 
a bowl and picked blueberries, a big heaping dish 
full, and it didn’t take long in this wonderful 
berry land. <A big dish of blueberries with sugar 
and condensed milk, eaten with “frying-pan 
bread,” was my supper many a night. 

After supper I would sprawl out on the sleep- 
ing bag a while. The dogs would crowd around 
me, poking their cold noses in my face. Why do 
they always want to crowd so close? We would 
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lie there a while watching the sun go lower and 
lower, until there was only the ruddy glow up 
there in the northwest. A hermit thrush would 
sing in the spruces. Sometimes a robin chirped. 
Then came dusk, and silence. 

One afternoon rain began to sprinkle down. 
The sun was hidden in a dull gray sky. We had 
no tent, no shelter; what should we do? Of 
course the dogs didn’t care. Poor man is the only 
one who worries about getting wet. Still, rain 
didn’t matter so much. I remembered a place 
where great rocks rose up out of the earth. There 
ought to be some shelter. 

Before evening we reached those rocks. One 
of them formed almost a perfect cave, and there 
I spread my bed on the dry earth. Our cheery 
supper fire was a bright spot in a dismal world. 
The thrushes did not sing that night. A sparrow 
cheeped out there in the wet bushes. With the 
darkness a steady rain set in. But back under 
the slab of rock, in the dry, was a huddle of dogs 
and their master—one more wilderness home. 

How the dogs would sniff along the trail on 
a trip like this! Sniff, sniff, into every nook and 
cranny. Their sharp noses told them the story. 
A little mouse had crossed the trail there and 
darted under alog. Here wasa hole in the mossy 
ground. “That’s a lemming,” Jack would decide, 
in dog language. Sometimes a ptarmigan, still 
in its brown summer coat, would fly up and star- 
tle us all with a clatter of wings. And when we 
crossed a caribou track, how they would sniff and 
snort and prance about! Here was game worthy 
of a malemute! 

One day, crossing a wooded valley, we came 
on a strange thing—surely a piece of an old fence. 
How came a fence away off here in the wilder- 
ness? Ah, but this was no ordinary one. Jack 
and Tom sniffed at it a moment, then went nos- 
ing about in the woods. 

“Here, Tom and Jack, you are wise in the 
woods, with all your sniffing about. But here 
is something you missed. See this old fence? It 
isn’t held together by nails at all. See, these 
poles are bound together with willows. A fence 
built of poles, bound with slender willows— 
that’s the work of Indians!” 

Tom and Jack stood near me as I looked over 
this Indian work. 

“Tom, do you know that long, long ago, when 
the Indians hunted with bows and arrows, this 
fence was built? And that openings were left 
here and there, with a big rawhide snare, to 
catch caribou? And do you know that big, ugly 
dogs like you used to carry the meat to the 
Indian camp?” 

Tom stood there, tongue hanging out, panting. 


I believe he was grinning at me! How should 
he know about such things? 

You should have seen him next day, though, 
when we found the caribou! We were just com- 
ing around the point of a hill. We must all have 
been day-dreaming. Before we knew it, we 
were close up on a band of the great animals. 
They seemed as surprised as we were. Several 
splendid bulls, heads up, with great spreading 
antlers, and a number of cows and fawns, all 
stood there, a beautiful picture, just for a mo- 
ment. Quickly they turned to flee—with Tom 
after them! 

“Tom, back here! Jack, stay here!” 

The dogs stopped, whining eagerly. 

This was a chance I had waited for. I was to 
collect a caribou specimen for a museum, and — 
my gun was up in a moment. It was an easy 
shot. As the rifle cracked, one of the bulls fell. 
Tom could stand it no longer. Away he raced 
to the dead animal. 

“We got him! We got him!” he seemed to 
say, and pranced around in his joy. I unpacked 
the dogs, and all the time that I was measuring 
and skinning the caribou the dogs nosed about, 
sniffing at the animal, the tracks, then back to 
the animal, in great 
excitement over the 
hunt. 

That night we 
had meat for sup- 
per. 

The next winter, 
when the willow 
leaves had _ fallen 
and deep snow lay 
over the hills, when 
the sun was far in 
the south and we 
could hardly feel his 
warmth through the 
bitter cold wind, I 
was once more on 
the trail, this time with a sled and a team of 
seven dogs. Sometimes when the pulling was 
hard and the dogs were tired, we would stop and 
rest, and it always cheered them when I went up 
among them, talked to them and boxed their 
ears in a little rough and tumble. Tom and Jack 
were there. 

“Jack, do you remember blueberry time, when 
you and Tom ran after that caribou? Wasn’t 
Tom funny with that big pack of his?” 

The dogs would wag their heads, whine and 
slobber all over me, eager for a romp. 

Do you suppose they remembered? 
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GET READY FOR THE ANNIVERSARY 


N MAY 21, the American Red Cross will be 

fifty years old. On that date in 1881, Clara 
Barton succeeded in her tireless efforts to get 
the United States on the register of the coun- 
tries that belonged to the world’s Red Cross. 

Next month’s issue of the News will be a 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number, and there will be 
a great deal of material to tell you more about 
the Red Cross and to help you celebrate the half 
century of usefulness of the American society. 
There will be a Red Cross program, specially 
prepared for schools by Miss Ruth Evelyn Hen- 
derson. There will be a story of the founding 
and growth of the society, and there will be a 
story of Clara Barton. The story of Rose Perey 
in this number will also give you material. 

We have for distribution the words and music 
of a very stirring song, “The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks.” The words are by John H. Finley, and 
the music is by Horatio Parker. “Everybody’s 
Flag,” an article about the Red Cross emblem 
which appeared in the November, 1927, News 
is easily dramatized or may be told in story form 
on the program. This will be sent on request. 
A pageant will be ready for distribution in plenty 
of time for May 21. Ask the Junior Chairman 
of your Red Cross Chapter to get the songs and 
the pageant for you. 

Many schools will want to make Red Cross 
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flags for the occasion. One of the things that 
makes the banner of the Red Cross so beautiful 
is the clear red of the emblem. So be sure you 
get the right shade for that. Another is the 
fact that the emblem is in beautiful proportion 
and in balance with the white. This is secured 
by careful attention to measurements. The reg- 
ulations are: The width (or hoist) of the flag 
shall be two-thirds of the length (or fly); the 
height of the cross shall be one-half the length 
(or fly) of the flag, and the width of the arms of 
the cross, one-third of the height of the cross. 
To get a properly proportioned cross, it helps to 
know that the Red Cross emblem is composed 
of five equal squares. 


WE CORRECT A MISTAKE 

[Ts THE story of “A Silkworm Nurse of Japan,” 

which appeared in our December News, we 
let a mistake pass. The author speaks of the 
little creature inside the cocoon as the “larva,” 
but she should have said “pupa,” since that is 
what the insect is at this stage. We are obliged 
to one of our good teacher friends for calling our 
attention to the mistake. 





CALENDAR CHILDREN 


NY Breton child could tell you from their 

clothes that the April Calendar children 
live in Plougastel, a village on a small peninsula 
south of Brest. It juts out to sea and is covered 
with heather and gorse. There are rocks and 
springs of clear water, forget-me-nots along the 
brooks and larks in the meadows. Fishwomen 
wade out for shrimps when the tide is low, and 
men mend nets on the beach. But the thing 
that keeps Plougastel busy and happy is the 
strawberry trade. 

Twice a week, all summer and until the Sep- 
tember frosts come, the strawberry boat crosses 
to Plymouth on the south coast of England 
where there is a good market for all the berries 
brought. Sometimes the sailors and merchants 
make excursions into Cornwall and Wales, and 
there they find a language so like their own that 
they can catch the meaning of what is being said. 
Centuries ago the Britons and the Bretons were 
one people, and now there is only the English 
Channel between them. 


A Great Holiday of Albania 


OME of the Albanians are Christians and 
some are Mohammedans and both Moslems 
and Christians get along very well together 

in that country. The Christians observe the 
usual church festivals, such as Christmas and 
Easter, while the Moslems have the special 
feasts of their faith. The greatest of these is 
Bairam, which is rather like Easter, as it comes 
at the end of a period of fasting, like the Lenten 
season observed by Episcopalians and Catholics. 
(Bairam is a Persian word meaning “festival” 
and is pronounced bi’ ram.) Hysejn Chela, when 
he was still a student at the Albanian Vocational 
School at Tirana, wrote this account of Bairam: 

“Every good Mohammedan considers it his 
duty to fast one month every year. This is to 
remind him of the sufferings of the poor and the 
hungry and to arouse his sympathy for them. It 
is also the bounden duty of every Mohammedan 
who is well off to give part of his profits to 
charity. 

“Following the fasting month, Ramazan, 
comes the Grand Bairam, which is celebrated 
during three days. Seventy days after the Grand 
Bairam comes the Little Bairam. This lasts for 
four days and is the more important of the two 
festivals. On this Bairam each house, excepting 
the very poorest, slaughters one or more rams as 
a sacrifice for the leading members of the family, 
usually the father and the 
mother. 

“On both the Bairams, 
all over Albania, the people 
put on their best holiday 
suits. They labor 
hard during the 
year so as to be 
able to buy some- 
thing new for the 
festival. The 
choicest of foods 
are served. The 
days are spent in 
exchanging visits. 
People greet each 








Albanian boys and 
girls having a good 
time at Bairam 


other with the words: ‘A happy Bairam to you 
and to all and may it find you better next year.’ 
The children play, sing and have special games.” 

Beqir Chela, who is now a student at A. V.S., 
wrote for the school paper, Laboremus an ac- 
count of what happened in his village on a 
Bairam during the World War: 

“The worshippers in our village of Karbunara 
had finished their prayers and had come out of 
the mosque. Dressed in their best clothes, the 
elders in groups of three or four were visiting 
one another. We children were playing happily 
about the streets, for the joy of Bairam ruled. 
Suddenly bugles of the Austrian troops quartered 
in the village rang out, and all the peasants ran 
out to see what the trouble was. 

“Two horsemen were in the village square. 
They had come in from the Austrian front and 
hastened to tell their commander-in-chief about 
their defeat by the Italians that morning. The 
Muhtari, the headman of the village, was called 
and gave orders that everybody must leave 
within half an hour, as the Austrian commander 
did not want the people hurt in the battle which 
he knew must take place that evening. Mean- 
while the defeated troops kept coming in. They 
were furious with thirst and straving hungry. 
They sacked the houses, turned everything upside 
down and took without question what they 
pleased. We were driven out 
without food and, save what 
we had on, without clothing. 
And so it was our holiday 
closed bitterly. 

At evening, 
tired and sad and 
well-nigh hope- 
less, we lay down 
and slept in the 
sharp September 
air on the moun- 
tainside, huddled 
together, as ani- 
mals huddle _to- 
gether—slept and 
forgot!” 


The boys are given 
new fezzes and the 
girls new pantaloons 
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The flames leaped higher and higher 


RSULA, Gretchen and Annamarie were 
playing in the ruins on the Schlossberg, 
or Castle Mountain. They were pretend- 
ing that the fallen walls of the old castle were 
still standing, frowning down on the country- 
side, and that the fierce robber-knight of olden 
days was still the castle’s lord. They took turns 
playing the robber-knight and hiding behind the 
great arch, the only bit left of the ancient ma- 
sonry. The others, representing a pack-train of 
goods bound for Cassel, toiled slowly along the 
path below, driving weary, imaginery donkeys, 
and watching anxiously for possible robbers. 
Then, brandishing a sword and shouting orders 
to invisible men-at-arms, the robber-knight 
rushed down the hill to the attack. The unhap- 
py merchants fled in terror, leaving their pos- 
sessions as spoils for the plunderers. 
The children tired of their play at last, and 
sat down to rest near the edge of the steep cliff. 
They looked out across a perfectly flat valley 
with the silver thread of the Fulda River wind- 
ing through it. A checkerboard of fields it was, 
some squares brown with recent ploughing, oth- 
ers green with the growing grain. Here and 
there was a group of red roofs, with a tiny spire 
in their midst. Beyond the valley were other 
peaks rising irregularly toward the sky. 
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Easter Eve Bonfires 


ANNA L. CURTIS 


Illustrations by Blanche Greer 


Voices were heard on the path. A group of 
fifteen or twenty young men and women, with 
one or two older ones, appeared and finally sat 
down on the grass not far from the little girls. 

“They are from the People’s College in Cas- 
sel,’ whispered Ursula. ‘They are here for the 
Easter holidays.” 

“Yes, and they are camping in the third story 
of the old Town Hall,” added Annamarie. 

“What makes that girl near us look so queer?” 
asked Gretchen. 

“Her hair is different,” said Annamarie. “And 
her clothes are different,” added Ursula. “She 
must be a foreigner.” 

The girl did look different from her com- 
panions. She wore her dark hair in a big knot 
at the back of her neck, instead of in two braids 
wound neatly around the ears, or crowning the 
head, as all the other girls in the party had ar- 
ranged theirs. Every other girl wore a plain, 
short-waisted dress of flowered material, with 
full, gathered skirts, or else a sleeveless dress 
over a white blouse. But this one was wearing 
a gay blouse loosely over a skirt of dark-blue. 
The little girls stared at her with all their 
might. 

The stranger smiled at them with her big 
black eyes, then reached out and picked a blade 
of grass, held it to her lips and blew a shrill, 
clear whistle. 

“Q, she does it with the grass,” shrieked Ur- 
sula, and all three plunged forward to watch. 

The visitor was a foreigner, an American, she 
told them, in her queer German, which they 
could hardly understand. An American!—the 
first they had ever seen. Of course, she was 
dark: Indians always had black hair and eyes; 
but why wasn’t her skin dark-red, as the geog- 
raphy said, and why didn’t she wear feathers in 
her hair? It was hard to make her understand 
their questions, but when she did, she only 
laughed, and told them that she was no Indian 
and that very few Americans were. 

The afternoon came to an end, and the moun- 
tain-visitors started down the stony path. The 
little girls trotted beside their American friend, 
chattering and asking questions about far-off 
America. But they wanted to giggle at every 
sentence, as the American answered slowly in 


her careful German, with queer foreign pro- 
nunciation. 

The next day was rainy, but it was the day 
before Easter, and the young men of the camp- 
ing party were very busy carrying wood to the 
top of the Schlossberg for the Easter-Eve bon- 
fire that evening. The three little girls were 
told that, if it cleared, they might go up that 
night to see the blaze, and stay until midnight 
for the good-luck moon. 

Through the long spring evening the skies 
gradually grew clearer, and at half-past nine 
they followed the group of campers up the hill 
to the summit. Already one or two bonfires 
gleamed through the darkness. 

“See, there are other fires,” said Ursula. “My 
father says that when he was a boy he once saw 
twenty-five Easter-Eve bonfires all burning at 
once, on different mountains.” 

“Come on, now,” called the leader, “around 
the fire.” Instantly the camping party, the 
three little girls and the others who had hurried 
up the hill to see the fun formed a great circle. 
Round and round they danced. The flames 
leaped higher and higher. When at last the 
panting circle stopped to breathe the camping 
party began to sing an old song, “Leap higher, 
O flame!” At the last words, a great evergreen 
branch was tossed on the very top of the burn- 
ing pile, and a burst of flame and sparks sprang 
toward the velvet sky. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Ursula and Annamarie, 
and the whole circle shouted applause. 

And now the blaze began to burn down, while 
its watchers sang one after another of the old 
Easter songs and folksongs. Finally there was 


only a great heap of blazing embers remaining. 

“Come on, boys,” cried the leader, again. And 
with a running start and a great leap, he sprang 
clear over the fiery bed of coals, shouting in 
midair, “Easter and the Schlossberg!” One 
after another the youths followed him, each 
shouting some wish or sentiment, while still 
above the glowing embers. “To the coming 
Man,” cried one, and “Peace and freedom,” an- 
other; “To a better future,” a third. One 
jumper landed among the live coals on the 
farther side of the fire. But another leap took 
him out of danger, almost before one saw that 
he had missed his aim. 

The fire died down, the leaping was over. The 
campers began to play some of the old circle- 
games, and then formed a double circle for a 
rousing game of “Three Deep.” Merriest of all 
were the three little girls on this wonderful night, 
second only to Christmas in all the year. 

The moments fled away, and up in the sky 
the clouds gradually thinned and disappeared. 
There floated the full moon in all her glory, 
pouring a flood of silvery light down on the 
mountain-top. The game stopped, and the 
leader looked at his watch. “Midnight!” he 
cried. “The Easter moon!” 

“Hurrah for the Easter moon! 
good luck!” shouted they all. 

One of the little girls pulled at the American’s 
sleeve. “We have to go home,” they said, “but 
we shall see you tomorrow. And so good-bye.” 

In the moonlight, bright as day, they ran 
happily down the winding path. They had seen 
the moon at midnight on Easter Eve, and their 
luck was sure for the coming year. 


The bringer of 





‘And so good-bye” 
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The Juniors of the Elementary 
School, Sv. Kriz-Zacretje, Jugo- 
slavia, helped make their school 
attractive. They toak sand and 
gravel from the Krapinica River to 
level the school grounds (left), 
and planted a garden (below) 
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The older girls are taught 
cooking and home economics 
in the school canteen 


In the autumn they gather wild chest- 
nuts in large quantitizs (upper right) 
and sell them. At first they did not 
get much for the nuts, but later they 
sold them for a good sum to a firm 
that sends them to other countries for 
feed for wild game. They often give 
plays. The picture at the right shows 
the play “Angels” which was printed 
in their Junior Red Cross magazine 
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Our Friends in Other Lands 


HE JUNIORS of an Australian school re- 

cently sent to a Canadian group a book of 

Australian wild flowers and a dozen packets 
of Australian tree seeds. They gave those which 
they thought should thrive in the climate of 
Canada. “We send them with the wish that, 
as the seeds grow, so may our friendship 
strengthen,” they wrote. 


UNIORS in Prague, Czechoslovakia, took part 
in the planting of a green zone around the 

capital. This green zone 
consists of a ring of parks 
about Prague which will 
in time be entirely cov- 
ered with trees. The 
planting is being done 
according to a special 
plan, and it will take sev- 
eral years to carry out 
the scheme. These trees 
will help purify the air 
of the city. They will 
also make it cooler and 
more pleasant. 

Early in April eleven 
hundred Red Cross Jun- 
iors from _ seventeen 
schools in Prague went 
to work with their hoes. 
The plot planted by each 
school is marked with a 


tablet and each school 
will continue to look 
after its own plot. The 


Juniors will come back from time to time to 
loosen the soil around the trees and to protect 
them from insects. 


HE week before Easter the Juniors of Link 

663, Haslerigge Road L. C. C., England, Girls’ 
School took fifteen pounds of tin foil to Boling- 
broke Hospital and flowers for the children’s 
ward. On Holy Thursday they went to see their 
ladies at the Hospital for Incurables with little 
gifts. The most appreciated gifts were flowers. 
To a blind lady the Juniors gave flowers with 
a strong scent, and “so she felt she was like 
everyone else then,” says the report. 





Greek Juniors learning the proper care of the 
teeth 


HE Junior Red Cross Chapter in Constansa, 

Roumania, is very active. There are nine- 
teen Junior groups in both primary and secon- 
dary schools. 

All the groups exchange albums with foreign 
countries and are proud that they always send 
an answer promptly. 

Each group is trying to improve the health 
standards in its school and every member of the . 
Junior Red Cross is anxious to be a good citizen. 
But all are particularly interested in the welfare 
work they are doing. 
Each group makes a 
point of helping the 
needy children of its own 
school, and many of 
them adopt schools in 
the poor parts of the 
city. 

The Girls’ Commercial 
School adopted a kinder- 
garten where the chil- 
dren are very poor. They 
made the aprons, the col- 
lars and the neck ties for 
twenty-five children, and 
they gave a Christmas 
tree. As a special sur- 
prise, they gave the chil- 
dren a big doll. The 
Girls’ Secondary School 
supports the canteen of 
Primary School No. 5 
where 70 children get tea 
and bread at ten o’clock. 

The Boys’ Secondary School—fourth grade— 
will help the canteen of Primary School No. 6. 
All the children get bread with either margarine 
or cheese; the very poor will have it free of cost, 
and those who can afford it will pay two lei 
each. 

At the Greek school twenty-five children are 
fed regularly. 


= Junior group in a farm school at Vasad- 

tanya, Hungary, on Mothers’ Day sold tiny 
cards painted by themselves. Part of the money 
thus raised they sent to the Juniors’ Convales- 
cent School. 
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Juniors of Jefferson School, New Orleans, Louisiana, making currant 
cookies for children in the drought areas. Forty-one elementary schools 
made nine thousand cookies 


With Our Own Juniors 


EFORE the Red Cross began its relief work 
in one of the drought-stricken Louisiana 
parishes many children were out of school 

beeause they did not have clothes and shoes to 
wear or enough to eat. The towns in the parish 
and the parish itself gave 
what help they could, but 
this was far from enough. 
So the Red Cross first col- 


> ' 


lected and bought shoes 
and warm clothing, and 
then began feeding pro- 


grams in the schools. 

Lunches were badly 
needed, for some of the 
children brought only a 
single lump of “corn pone” 
made of nothing but corn 
meal and water, and baked 
without even salt. These 
were too hard to eat, and 
the children threw them away, even though they 
were hungry. 

A “home-economics cottage” stood close to 
nearly every school building in the parish. On 
the stoves in these cottages volunteer members 
of the parish Red Cross Chapter, helped by the 
teachers and the older girl students, prepared 
hot lunches for the pupils. Every child who 
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San Francisco, 


? 





Grade 3-A of the Hawthorne School, 
built a 
course and charged one penny to play. 
They earned their subscription to the 
News” and money to make dolls with 


wanted the hot lunch—and most of them did— 
got a ticket from the principal. If he could 
pay for it, he did so. But if he could not, he 
got a ticket just the same. So there was no 
way for any pupil to know whether the boy or 
girl next him bought a 
ticket, or whether it was 
given by the Red Cross. 


[ NDIAN students in the 
Riverside School of Del 
Norte, California, recently 


joined the Junior Red 
Cross. The teacher told 
them about the work. 


Then she said that she was 
going to give a certain 
amount toward subscribing 
to the News, and that any- 
one who wanted to could 
also give money to help. 

Soon the pupils brought money enough to sub- 
scribe and buy materials for their work as well. 
Most of it they earned by doing small errands 
for the tourists who fish nearby. 

One of the youngest of the pupils is named 
Herman. He is only six years old, but he 
listened to everything the teacher said about 
the Junior Red Cross, and he determined 


golf 


one-hole 


that he, too, was going to take his part. 

One day he jumped up in the middle of school 
and rushed out of doors. Near the schoolhouse 
is a gate through which the tourists pass on 
their way to the fishing grounds. It has no 
hinges, and it is hard to open. Herman had seen 
an automobile coming, and he began heaving 
and tugging at the gate. By the time the auto 
got there, he had it wide open. 

In a minute he trotted back to the schoolroom 
and handed the teacher a nickel that the people 
in the car had given him. 

“This is for the Red Cross,” he said to her. 


HE Junior Red Cross of 

Birmingham, Alabama, 
gave $250 from its treasury 
for the drought relief fund, 
as a memorial to Miss May 
Hansis, for many years the 
head of the Junior Red Cross 
there. She died last Christ- 
mas day. 


HEN school closed last 
year, the activities of 
the Westchester County, 
New York, Juniors kept 
right on going. At the an- 
nual chapter meeting held in 
June at Chappaqua, Juniors 
of that village gave a play, 
“The Spirit of the J. R. C.,” and also a demon- 
stration by a class in Home Hygiene. During 
the summer a large number of Juniors took the 
Red Cross swimming and life-saving courses. 
As a result of this training one boy saved one of 
his friends from drowning in the Bronx River. 
Some of these Westchester schools planned 
ahead before they closed, and sent 350 ecards to 
be distributed in a hospital for veterans at Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, on the Fourth of July. 


HROUGH their activities, the J. R. C. of 

the public schools in Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey, raised six hundred dollars last year. Some 
years they have given the money which they 
so collected to the National Children’s Fund, 
but last year they decided to use it to send poor 
children to summer camps. A special commit- 
tee was appointed to see what was the best 
thing to do with the money. It was voted to 
divide the fund into three equal parts, and give 
two hundred dollars each to a Catholic camp, 
a Jewish camp and a non-sectarian camp. Prin- 





Herman earns his nickel for the 
Red Cross 


cipals of the different public schools were asked 
to suggest the names of children who most 
needed such a vacation. 


MAY Juniors of the city of Lincoln and 

sancaster County, Nebraska, learned to 
be life-savers during the summer months. Last 
year more than a hundred of them passed their 
tests and were awarded certificates. 

They have a good way of sharing their al- 
bums from foreign countries in this Council. 
Each school appoints an exhibit secretary. 
These secretaries take turns helping check the 
albums in and out through 
the local Red Cross Chapter 
on Saturday afternoons. In - 
this way every school has a 
chance to see all the foreign 
correspondence that is re- 
ceived anywhere in the 
county. 


VERY week throughout 
the year, the Juniors of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, have 
a column of their own in one 
of the Salt Lake City news- 
papers, the Tribune. Twelve 
schools take part in the proj- 
ect, and each is responsible 
for the work for one month. 
The published notes are col- 
lected, written and edited by the students them- 
selves. One of the winter columns tells of for- 
eign correspondence and exchanges, and speaks 
of the dried apricots from Turkey: 

Now here’s the surprise! In the box was a large red 
crescent and a few lines underneath it reading “Christmas 
gifts of the Junior Red Crescent to the Junior American 
Red Cross.” Now just think, members, these Turkish chil- 
dren are not Christians, and yet they honor us by sending 
us a Christmas gift! 


NE grade of Juniors in a Grand Rapids. 

Michigan, school bought a chicken and 

cooked it in cooking class for a classmate and 
her sick mother. 


ANTIAGO School, Toney Creek, South Caro- 

lina, Juniors “adopted” a family of five after 
their house and all its contents had burned. The 
Juniors not only supplied them with food and 
clothing to tide them over until they could get 
started again, but even collected furniture for 
them for a new home. Through the work of 
the Juniors, the grown-ups became interested, 
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and several women of the neighborhood went to 
the schoolhouse and made quilts for this family. 


EW ORLEANS is very proud of the beau- 

tiful flowers which it grows in great num- 
bers and Juniors of the city find that the men in 
the Marine Hospital there are very glad to get 
them. The little news sheet which they get out 
telling of their own local doings tells of flowers 
they sent in May: 

You should have seen the Marine Hospital; it was 
glorious; sweet peas, gladioli, roses, larkspur, daisies, lilies 
covered the place. Every patient had a bedside bouquet 
placed in one of the vases made by the Live Oak School. 
The sick men were most 
would 


happy; they say 
“May I have daisies” or 
“Lady, I want yellow 


ones” till the committee 
was worn out from being 
flower girls. We also sent 
a ear full of flowers to 
the children’s wards at 
Charity and Touro Hos- 
pitals. 

St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy in that city took 
some orphans to play 
putt-putt, and sent a 
lot of music to their 
veteran who plays 
the guitar. 

The Valona C. 
Jones Colored School 
Juniors collected 
shoes and clothing 
and gave them to 
several of their 
schoolmates whose parents were out of work. 


Indian Juniors dancing 
Ildefonso Day School, Santa Fé, New Mexico 


UNIORS in the sixth grade of Cullowhee, 
J North Carolina, Training School are taking 
eggs to school for a child of the neighborhood, 
because the doctor advises him to eat at least 
five eggs every day. They also help the Com- 
munity Club, which is serving hot soup to some 
of their schoolmates who are underweight. They 
bring some of the articles for the soup, and also 
wash the soup dishes at noon. 


ONVALESCENT patients sitting about the 
Red Cross House at Letterman General 
Hospital one afternoon in April left their games 
of checkers, dominoes, bridge and jig-saw puz- 
zles to journey into the Land of Make-Believe, 
with Juniors of three San Francisco schools as 
their guides. 
Pupils of Le Conte School presented a pageant 
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valled “Glimpses of Europe,” in which boys and 
girls, dressed in the costumes of the various Eu- 
ropean countries, told of their national history, 
customs, traditions and industries in story, song 
and dance. The countries of the Balkans, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, France, Holland, Germany, 
Poland, Switzerland, Norway, Finland and Rus- 
sia were shown. 

The pageant, which had been written and pre- 
sented at the school, was supposed to come as a 
radio program heard by a boy who tuned in for 
a little relaxation while str uggling with his geog- 
raphy lesson. 

An orchestra of about thirty-five first-graders 
from the Frank Mc- 
Coppin School ren- 
dered two selections, 
while girls from Por- 
tola Junior High 
passed trays of 
cookies and punch 
about the audience. 


HE school for the 

Deaf and Blind in 
Brooklyn, New York, 
was among the 
schools which made 
currant cookies for 
the children in the 
drought area. They 
wrapped each cookie 
up separately in 
waxed paper and put 
a brand new bright 
Lincoln penny in 
each little package as a surprise present. 

Pupils in this school correspond with members 
in the House of the Blind, Callithea, Greece. 
Recently they received a thank-you note from 
the Greek Juniors which said: 


the eagle dance at San 


We received with great pleasure the beautiful presents 
of the American Juniors. We are sorry they live so far 
and can not visit us so that we could thank them. We 
send with our warmest thanks our heartiest greetings. 


EVERAL Juniors of Nordhoff, California, 

Union Grammar School got together and 
composed words for their own Red Cross 
song, to the tune of “Dixie.” This is the 
way it goes: 


So now with Red Cross flag unfurled 

We'll work for friendship round the world, 
We will, we will, 

And keep alight with shining youth 

The torch of kindness, faith and truth, 
We will, we will help the Red Cross. 
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Morenci, Arizona, Juniors celebrated May Day last year with a pageant 


These Juniors are very busy making toys, 
dolls, games, joke books and other things for 
children in hospitals. The fourth grade has 
organized several J. R. C. committees. One girl 
tells about them: 

One was an inside committee. This is supposed to see 
that the floors and blackboards are clean and that the 
windows are open at the right time. Then we made an 
outside committee. It cleans the yard. Then there is the 
relief committee. It is supposed to take care of the hurt 
children. When there are any hurt real badly, the com- 
mittee takes them to the nurse or to the teacher. When 
they are only hurt a little, they put on iodine. 


¢ ‘HE 9-B pupils of Clemons School, Nashville, 
Tennessee, made hundreds of valentines 
which they sent to one of the veterans’ hospitals. 


HERE are fourteen 

rooms in the Maple 
Avenue School, Dan- 
ville, Virginia, and all 
of them are enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. 
They have good ways 
of raising money for 
their work. They made 
$7.83 for their work 
with the veteran’s hos- 
pital by selling forget- 
me-nots in each room. 
Then they had a “stunt 
day” entertainment. 
Pupils from each room 
gave a stunt, and they 
charged five cents for 
admission. In this way 
they collected twenty 
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filled four bushel baskets with food for the . 
Bates School cafeteria. 


[4 WATERBURY, Vermont, Junior work is so 

popular that more money was collected than 
could be spent on their activities, and there was 
a surplus in their treasury at the close of the 
school year. Juniors there sent gifts to chil- 
dren’s hospitals and _ veterans’ institutions 
throughout New England, and the domestic-sci- 
ence classes made layettes for new babies in 
the town. 


IFTY members of the J. R. C. of State Street 

Junior High School, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, together with the school principal and two 
teachers, gave an entertainment for the patients 
at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Northampton. 
Regular programs for 
the event were printed 
at the school print shop. 
The men who were un- 
able to go to the enter- 
tainment were given 
cookies and _ candies 
made by the school 
cooking classes, and so 
they had a party, too. 
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NE of the outstand- 

ing social service 
projects carried on by 
the household economy 
girls of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, schools is 
collecting clothing, and 
laundering and mend- 
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What We Do 


ANDRE SEKARA 


And clean And also, very thoroughly, our 
our claws beaks 


And again we clean and comb And then we find a sunny spot 
Then we have food and water ourselves and rest 





